RECOLLECTIONS AND REFLECTIONS
carry their opposition to the length of voting against it, and when it was brought before the Senate it was carried nemine contradicente. The scheme has now been in operation for fourteen years and on the whole has worked well. Women have been appointed as Examiners in various University examinations ; they have been appointed Lecturers in several faculties, and I have never heard anything but praise of the way they have done their work. Though the wave of feminism has almost died away, I do not think there is any desire on the part of those who do not believe in co-education to break away from the compromise of 1921. One curious anomaly is that though women have no vote in the domestic affairs of the University, they can vote in the election for representatives of the University in Parliament.
Until the early eighties, College Fellowships had to be vacated on marriage if the Fellow were not a Professor in the University, or Registrary, Librarian or Public Orator. In 1882 the Colleges altered this and made marriage no longer a bar to holding a Fellowship. This had a profound effect on social life in Cambridge. Until then the only University families resident in Cambridge were those of the Heads of Houses, Professors, the Registrary and a few clergymen, doctors or lawyers who happened to be members of the University. I doubt if there were more than sixty such families all told. It was then a very small society and it was distinctly an elderly one, as the great majority had married late in life, so that it contained very few young men or women. My wife, who was born in Cambridge, and who has lived there all her life, says that there were certainly not more than ten young women among them in her girlhood. As soon, however, as the bar against marriage was removed there was a stampede to
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